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A Friendly Talk on Investments. 


In this commercial and extremely practical age, much is be- 
ing spoken and written upon the subject of investments. There 
are those who have given much time and thought to the issuing 
of Investor’s Guides. Our Legislators have exercised their law- 
making powers to so revise our laws as to protect the innocent 
investor. It is well that these matters should be brought forci- 
bly to our attention. They are of vast importance. A proper 
appreciation of the value of money and property is necessary to 
the welfare and prosperity of mankind. 


This contains little of interest to you> You have nothing 
to invest? Of money, it may be, you have little. But to each 
young person who reads these lines there is given a life with all 
its latent powers for investment. You are just starting out. You 
have a future. Now is your opportunity. Do you purpose to 
make the most of the best there is in you ? 


The investor in the commercial world tests the merit of his 
investment by the security, the rate of interest and the character 
of the individual or institution seeking the loan. These same 
tests may, with profit, be applied to the investment of the life of 
a young man or a young woman. 


As to the third test, the matter rests with you. A kind 
Providence has placed in your care some two, five or ten talents. 
What is the character of the one to whom this trust has been 
committed? To the thoughtless, listless, aimless young person, 
the matter seems trivial. Life is a speculation, not an invest- 
ment, to such. But, to the ambitious, energetic, purposeful 
young man or young woman, the question is freighted with a 
tremendous responsibility and all aglow with a splendid oppor- 
tunity. 


THE INVESTMENT 


A four-year investment which we most highly recommend 
to those who are seeking to accomplish that which is really 
worth while is a college course in addition to their high school 
training. The man of business is ever seeking new business 
methods. The rancher advocates improvements. Men train 
their horses. Much is being said in these days about greater 
efficiency. Why not train the minds of our young people? 
Why not help these young people to become more efficient than 
are we of the present generation? The mind is a group of 
mighty powers or powers that will become mighty if put through 
the proper course of training. 


THE DIVIDENDS 


Let us apply the first two tests to the investment which has 
been suggested. An investment must be reckoned as secure if 
its returns are more certain than those of any other investment. 
It must be regarded as paying a good rate of interest if it paysa 
higher rate than any other investment. Let us ask those who 
have made a fair test of our proposition. A few figures will 
prove, without a possible doubt, the par excellence of our recom- 
mendation. These figures are not the imaginations of a fanatic 
on education, but they are the result of a careful study made by 
the United States Commissioner of Education. They speak an 
eloquent message for the cause of college education. 


There are enrolled in the first grade of the elementary 
schools in the United States 4,611,735 pupils. Of this number 
981,614 finish the eighth grade. That is about 22 of each 100 
of those entering the first grade continue their course of study 
through the eighth grade. 78 have for one reason or another 
fallen by the way. Of the 981,614 young people who finish the 
eighth grade, 502,577 enter the high school—about 51! out of 
each 100. Of those who enter the freshman class in high school 
only 155,931 complete the full four years course. That is about 
31 from each 100 of those entering the high school graduate. 
The other 69 fall by the way. Approximately 42 of each 100 
of the high school graduates enter college or a technical school. 
About one-half of those who enter the freshman year in college 
complete the full college course. 

To make the matter somewhat clearer, let us look at it in 
this way: Here are 700 pupils who enter the first grade in the 
public school. 154 of these will finish the eighth grade; 546 
will fall out by the way. Of the 154 who finish the eighth 
grade, 79 will enter the high school. Of the 79, 24 will gradu- 
ate, while the other 55 will fail to meet the test. Of the 24 high 
school graduates, 10 will enter college or a technical school. 
Five of the 10 will graduate. Of the 700 pupils who enter the 
first grade of the public school, 5 only continue their training 
pus the college. Will you be one of the 5 or one of the 
695? 


I am interested in the matter of a higher education. Will you send me 
a catalog of the University of Redlands >? 
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The four horizons of increasing education 


Five have invested along lines in keeping with our recom- 
mendation, 695 along other lines. ~The accompanying chart re- 
veals something of the comparative 


COMMERCIAL VALUE 


of the investments. This chart was loaned to the University of 
Redlands by Washburn College. It is based upon estimates 
made by Mr. James M. Dodge. A Chicago Commission, which 
was appointed to study the value of Industrial and Commercial 
Education as related to conditions in that city, has recently af- 
firmed the facts as represented by the chart. 


A careful study of the chart reveals the following facts: Mr. 
Dodge has started with the assumption that we are given four 
boys, aged 16, one average boy in each of the four classes—(a) 
unskilled labor, (b) shop-trained labor, (c) trade school laborer, 
(d) laborer trained in a college or technical school. It is as- 
sumed that they all start upon an equal footing, the earning 
power of each being equal to the earning power of a capital of 


$3,000.00. 


We note a gradual and steady increase in the earning 
power of the unskilled laborer from the first until he attains the 
age of 22 years. At this age he is worth as capital to himself 
$10,000.00, having an earning capacity of some $10.00 per 
week. But he has reached the maximum of his earning power, 
and however many years may be added to his life there is no 
broadening of his economic horizon. 


In the case of the shop-trained laborer, we note that from 
the first his training pays. His earning capacity is greater than 
that of the unskilled laborer almost from the first. He does not 
reach a dead level so early in life nor with so narrow a horizon. 
But, at the age of 24 years he has attained the maximum in his 
earning power, and that with an earning power equal to a capi- 
tal of only $15,000.00. 

The good rate of interest realized from school training 
manifests itself in the case of the trade-school man. His in- 
crease in power is much more rapid than that of either of the 
others. Before he is 19 he has forever distanced the unskilled 
laborer, and when he has reached the age of 21 he has come up 
to the greatest capacity ever attained by the shop-trained man. 
However, he attains the maximum of his earning power at an 
early age, viz. 31, when he is worth to himself, as capital, 
$2 3,000.00. 

At first, we may be surprised to see that for the first few 
years the college man is outdistanced by all three of the others. 
This is what deceives many of our young people and causes 
them to enlist in one of the other three classes. Their breadth 
of vision is not sufficient to enable them to see beyond these 
first few years. At the age of 19 the unskilled laborer is ahead 
of him. He lags behind the shop-trained man until the age of 
23, and not until he is 26 does he rise above the economic ho- 
rizon of the man prepared in the trade-school. However, with- 
in the next six years he adds to his earning power that which is 


© 


equal to an increase of capital to the amount of $20,000.00. 
At the age of 32 his earning capacity is equal to a capital almost 
double the maximum of any one of the other three, and he has 
not yet attained his maximum. These figures speak for them- 
selves. Are they not deserving of a most careful study on the. 
part of any earnest young person ? 


But this is not all. Let us study the dividends as to their 


SOCIAL VALUE. 


The word social is not used here in the narrow sense in 
which it is often used, but it includes all society. The social 
value of the dividends must be determined by the power which 
comes to the investor, enabling him to become a leader in the 
various walks of life. 


Again we will allow an impartial witness to produce the 
evidence. According to the authors of “Who's Who in Ameri- 
ca,’ there is not one paid-for line in the more than 18,000 
sketches in that volume. Great care is exercised in selecting 
the persons whose names shall appear there. They must be- 
long to one of two classes—(1) Those who on account of special 
prominence in creditable lines of endeavor have become sub- 
jects of extensive interest throughout the country, or (2) Those 
arbitrarily included because of official position. The latter 
class, in the vast majority of cases, is included in the former, as 
he who occupies a high position has ordinarily come there 
through merit. 


In order that we may get the matter clearly before us, let us 
make two columns of percentages. Consider the number of pupils 
in the first grade as 100%. Our first column represents the 
percent of those in the first grade who continue their education 
through the various schools; that is 342% of those who enter 
the first grade graduate from high school, 142% of those who 
enter the first grade enter college, and so on. The second col- 
umn represents the percent of those whose names appear in 
"Who's Who in America" that come from the various classes; 
that is, 10% are educated in the grade schools, 58% are college 
graduates, and so on. 

STUDENTS LEADERS 


Inghirst: Grade ges. alee Bee OU: 6 
Panitshebiehth Grades 2 ee 220 10% 
entersblich school. et ee lee 
Graduate from High School. . 342% 4% 
Attend College. . . . . . I%% 137% 
Graduate from College . . . .7% 58% 


We cannot be sure of the figures concerning the leaders 
from the Grade School and from the High School, as the infor- 
mation given does not state whether the pupils finished the 
eighth grade in the one case or graduated from the High School 
in the other. However, we are sure of this, 10% were educated 
in the Grade School only, and 442% received no schooling be- 
yond the High School. Some one may ask from what class do 


the remaining ones of the 100% of the leaders come. Some 
13% come from academies, seminaries and secondary schools 
and the few remaining ones come from the normals or are self- 
taught. The very significant fact is that 7] percent of the lead- 
ers have come from those who have attended college, while 
those who have attended college are only |” percent of those in 
the grades. It needs no further argument to prove to an open 
mind that the suggested investment pays in a social sense. 


SOUL VALUE 


What we have said conerning commercial value and social 
value strengthens what we shall say about soul value. It is be- 
cause these men and women in the college have found them- 
selves that they have been able to render this more efficient ser- 
vice. The young man, who, in his college course, has his soul 
open to the call of society and his God, will behold with a 
clearer vision the needs of the world. He will be awakened to 
a consciousness of the fact that there are powers within himself 
which should be developed for the meeting of these needs. 
President Wilson has said: "The transformed university man, 
whose thought and will have been in fact renewed out of the 
sources of knowledge and of love, is one of the great dynamic 
forces of the world." 


WHO SHOULD INVEST ? 


It seems that what has been said is sufficient to convince 
any person who believes that there is a purpose for each life— 
that he who would make his life count for most must give very 
serious thought to the matter of his self-development. "But," 


"not all can be leaders. I do not believe my small 


you say, 
talents will pay returns for development." The unfaithful ser- 
vant digged in the earth and buried his talent. The following 
from Philip Brooks is suggestive: "The universal blunder of the 
world is in thinking that there are certain persons put into the 
world to govern and certain others to obey. Everybody is in 
this world to govern and everybody to obey." 

The investment has been thoroughly studied. The security 
seems to be Al, without a question The rate of interest has 
proven to be unusually high. The question finally rests with 
the investor. To invest, or not to invest, that is the question. 
Think it through. If you are interested, fill in the accompany- 
ing blank and mail it to the University of Redlands. 


No age in the past has furnished the opportunity for useful- 
ness that this age does. A man who desires to use a thorough 
education for a great purpose has a larger opportunity today 
than any one before him ever had.—William Jennings Bryan. 
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ALONG THE ZANJA—A BROOK FLOWING THROUGH 
THE UNIVERSITY CAMPUS. 


